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last he found it necessary to resort to stratagem, and to en- 
deavour to “stalk” the bird. This a newly made ditch and 
bank, one extremity of which approached within a few yards of 
the water’s edge, enabled him to do successfully. On raising 
his head above the bank, just before he fired, he perceived the . 
Stilt within twenty yards of him, knee-deep in the water, in the 
midst of a cloud of gnats and midges, at which he was snapping 
right and left, much after the manner (to use Pearson’s own 
simile) of a dog when teased by the flies in hot weather. 

The bird, fortunately but little injured by the shot, was 
brought to me on the following morning, and on subsequent 
dissection proved to be a female. The ovarium contained several 
eggs, the largest of which was about the size of a pea. The 
stomach was crammed with beetles and gnats in a half-digested 
state, the elytra of the former showing that different species had 
been captured. After the first pleasurable sensations on pos- 
sessing and examining in the flesh a perfect specimen of so rare 
a visitor had passed away, I could not help being struck with the 
` remarkable tenuity of the tips of the mandibles, as well as by 
the more obvious peculiarity from which the bird has derived its 
name (the extraordinary length of its legs); but after listening 
to the simple story of George Pearson and his son, I perceived 
that the mystery was solved, and that here was a new instance 
of the wonderful adaptation of means to an end, of structure 
to habits, such interesting examples of which are continually 
presenting themselves to the observant naturalist. 


XL.—Note on the Breeding and Mode of Capture of the Short- 
tailed Petrel, or Mutton Bird (Puffinus obscurus), in the islands 
in Bass’s Straits. From the Journal of Ropert Ewes. 


Tue little settlement on Vansittart’s or Gun-carriage Island, 
one of the Flinders’s Islands group in Bass’s Straits, lies in a 
cove, on one side sandy, but on the other closed in by huge 
granite rocks, behind which the sealers have built their houses, 
and which serve also to shelter their boats from the sea. Tucker’s 
(the chief settler’s) house was comfortable enough. His wife 
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was a Hindoo woman from Calcutta, active and industrious, who 
kept it in good order. The other men had native wives or 
‘gins’ as they called them, from Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land. 

Their original occupation was sealing; for these islands formerly 
swarmed with Seals. In the course of time these animals 
became exterminated ; and now their principal livelihood is de- 
rived from the Mutton-birds which are found here in incredible 
numbers. 

These birds, called also Sooty or Short-tailed Petrels (Puf- 
finus brevicaudis, Gould, B. Austr. vii. pl. 56), have such long 
wings, that, like the Albatros, the largest of their tribe, they 
have great difficulty in rising from the ground when settled; 
and it is this peculiarity that makes their capture so easy. They 
build in holes in the ground. The islands which they frequent 
are burrowed over in all directions just like a rabbit-warren. They 
arrive in huge flocks about the 21st of September, generally to 
the day, to prepare their holes and clean them out. There is 
tremendous fighting and quarrelling for these holes. When the 
birds have arrived a few days, their tracks or pathways begin to 
be apparent, or, as the sealers say, “they begin to show their 
runs ;” for they go down to the sea every morning. The sealers 
then dig a large pit in one of the main runs with small fences 
on each side leading down to it like a funnel. When all is 
ready, some morning at day-break, when the birds come out of 
their holes, they are driven down these runs into the pitfall. 
< We rushes ’em down, Sir, and they all tumbles over one 
another into the hole,” was the way the men expressed it. They 
crowd down and fall in by hundreds, crushing and smothering 
each other until the pit is full, when the men break down the 
fence at the sides and let the rest escape. They generally take 
2000 or 2200 in each drive. The men then jump into the hole 
and set to work to pick them, pulling off the body-feathers and 
stuffing them into bags and throwing the carcasses out of the 
hole. This lasts till noon. It is hard work ; and before the end 
of the season their nails sometimes come off from the continual 
plucking. It takes the feathers of 25 birds to make a pound, 
which sells at Launceston for twopence ; but Tucker, his wife, and 
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his pal Dick collected a ton of feathers last year. To do this 
they must have killed 56,000 birds; and yet they say their 
numbers do not seem to decrease. The birds come back to the 
islands again on the 23rd of November to lay. They lay but 
one egg, and generally on the day or the day after they arrive. 
The sealers collect a good many for their use; and when the 
young birds are nearly full-grown, they attack them again for 
the sake of the oil with which the old birds feed them. They 
thrust their hands into the hole, pull out the young bird by the 
head, kill it by squeezing it; and holding it up by the legs, the oil 
runs out of its beak. This oil is very clean and pure, burns 
well, and sells at Launceston at four shillings per gallon. When 
the young birds are full-grown they are very fat. The men then 
pull them out of their holes, split them, and salt them. It is 
rather dangerous work catching them in this way; for many 
venomous snakes dwell in the holes, and are sometimes seized 
and pulled out instead of a bird. 


XLI.—Notes on some of the Humming-birds of Ecuador figured 
in Mr. Gould’s Monograph. By Dr. Witt1am Jameson, of 
Quito, and Louis Frasrer, Corr. Memb. Zool. Soc. 


1. OREOTROCHILUS CHIMBORAZO (Gould, Mon. pt. 2). 

This bird is not found below the elevation of 14,000 feet ; but 
vegetation does not cease here, as M. Bourcier seems to say— 
for how then could these birds live? It is never seen perching 
on the extremity of the Chuquiraga (Chuquiraga insignis), as re- 
presented in Mr. Gould’s plate, but always clinging to the sides 
of the flowers of that plant. It is very abundant in its locality. 


2. OREOTROCHILUS PICHINCHA (Gould, Mon. pt. 2). 

It is impossible that any species can be more common than 
O. chimborazo ; but this bird is more attainable on account of 
the proximity of Pichincha to Quito. Like the former, it is not 
found below the altitude of 14,000 feet. 

3. LEsBIA AMARYLLIS (Gould, Mon. pt. 7). 

This bird is only found on the Table-land. 


4, Patagona ercas (Gould, Mon. pt. 9). 


